HOW STRONG IS BRITAIN ?
United States troops to Europe. Only 38 per cent,
of all British merchant-shipping tonnage was working
to satisfy Great Britain's home requirements. It seems
clear that the British government does not reckon
with having to lend out so much of its merchant
shipping in a new war.
It is, in fact, true that the mercantile marines of
many countries to which Great Britain lent shipping
during the World War have since grown very con-
siderably. The merchant fleet of the United States
has, for instance, grown by approximately 4 million
tons, that of France by 710,000 tons, and that of
Italy by 1-5 million tons. Thus in a war conducted
on the same lines and with the same allies as the last
the British merchant fleet would be relieved to the
extent of this total tonnage.
Further, the British government seems to believe
that in the event of war neutral shipping could be
used. During the World War the shipping of neutral
countries, and in particular that of the Scandinavian
States, was pressed into British service with the threat
that a refusal would mean an embargo on British coal,
and as the countries in question had no alternative
coaling possibilities they had to agree. To-day the
situation is different. To-day many of their ships use
oil fuel. However, since the World War the merchant
fleets of Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Holland have
increased by a joint total of 2-3 million tons. If these
great fleets had to remain inactive during a war they
would represent a great burden on their owners, and
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